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“When HE Fools With 
Fate Up Goes YOUR 
Rate 


As a purchaser of automobile insur- 
ance, you are interested in what makes 
rates go up. Auto insurance costs are 
set by accidents which happen—never 
by those prevented. The careless, reck- 
less, accident-prone driver helps raise 
the rate on your automobile insurance 
as well as on his OWN. 

The jury which awards excessive 
amounts raise your insurance costs— 
and their own. 

Auto insuranco premiums paid by you 
are placed with many others to pay 
for the claims of those who have ac- 
cidents—the more accidents, the larger 
the claims, the more YOUR insurance 
costs. 

Your Allied Mutual agent can provide 
you with the soundest insurance avail- 
able—but you can help prevent acci- 
dents and thereby help lower your in- 
surance costs. 


ALLIED MUTUAL 
CASUALTY CO. 


Fourth and Park Sts. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 

















FOR QUALITY, SERVICE 
AND PRICE .. on printing plates! 
Send us your next photo-engraving, mat making, 


Stereotype, Multilith or Davidson offset plate or 
art work. 


PELLA CHRONICLE ENGRAVING 


PELLA, 10WA 
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THOMAS JEFFERSON sent the THE COLUMBIA RIVER was 
Lewis & Clark expedition to find reached after they had _ braved 
out what new territory acquired in many hardships. The trip took three 





the Louisiana Purchase of 1803 was years. 
like. $2,500 was appropriated. 














THE EXPEDITION BROUGHT 
BACK much valuable information 
and gave the United States a strong 
claim to the Great Oregon territory 
against the rival claim of England. 


EXPEDITION STARTED IN 1803, 
up the Missouri River. 1600 mile 
journey to Mandan territory near 
present site of Bismarck, N. D., 
took all summer. 


AGENTS ARE LEADERS... 


, . who join Hawkeye-Security and Industrial. Every 
service is provided to help them step-up production .. . 
providing service without red tape . . . prompt, equitable 
settlement of claims ... and home office representatives 
always at their service. 


HAWKEYE = SECURITY 
INSURANCE CO. 
INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE CO. 


Des Moines, lowa 








known throughout lowa 
as the Bank 
where 


EVERY Customer 


is Important 


VALLEY BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines 


MEMBER F.D.1.C. 














HE PRODUCTION of this Special Amana Issue has 

been an interesting and rewarding task. As one of Iowa's 
most unique places, the Amana Colony presents an unusual 
problem to the journalist. 

After surveying the situation, we decided that the Colony 
offered a wide enough variety of feature material to warrant 
devoting an entire issue to it. As it turns out, even such an 
ambitious project as this one does not thoroughly cover the 
subject. 

Most of this issue has been produced by Marjorie Wight- 
man, a remarkable and persevering graduate student in the 
School of Journalism at the State University of Iowa. To 
gather the material for her articles, Marj made almost daily 
trips to the Colony for three months. A native of Arkansas, 
she served in the WAC in World War II and was recalled 
during the Korean conflict. She holds a rank of Captain in 
the WAC Reserves at the present time. Immediately before 
her recall, she was doing publicity work in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, a job she loved because of the time it gave 
her to play golf. Marj is also an enthusiastic fencer and 
photographer. 

Elizabeth Schoenfelder, who wrote our articles on cooking 
and the lily pond, is an Amana native. She and her husband, 
George, who works in the carpenter shop, have two daugh- 
ters. Mrs. Schoenfelder not only tends to her home, but she 
is an undergraduate at Iowa. 

The spirit of the Amanas is difficult to capture. It is 
a curious blend of the old and the new. In looking over a 
large number of photographs, paintings and color trans- 
parencies of the Colony, I was struck by how few people 
have really branched out in exploring the Amanas with a 
camera. Many have worked hard to photograph some of 
the obvious places so that a stop sign or telephone pole is 
not too dominant and apparently become so discouraged they 
haven’t looked much further. 

As we were finishing up the preliminaries of the issue in 
Amana one day this spring, I began discussing various aspects 
of the Colony with some members over a glass of local 
wine. We covered the difficulties of setting up the corpor- 
ation, the plans for the 1955 Centennial, the basic conserva- 
tism of many members, the problem of keeping up with the 
times while retaining as much of the Amana charm as pos- 
sible. It was only then that I finally came to realize the 
problems involved in living in a sort of goldfish bowl that 
must be itself and a sort of dream, too. 

David Archie 
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For hand’s sake ! 








=WASH YOUR DISHES 


® 


Now! Wash dishes and protect your hands at the 
same time! SHINA-DISH is new, different 

and wonderful! Makes dishwashing faster and easier— 
AND it contains a miracle skin | poe ingredient 


ia that keeps hands soft and smooth—no matter 
: how often you wash dishes. 





No other dishwashing product is like 
SHINA-DISH! Suds stay rich, billowy until job 
is done! Instantly cuts grease from 

dishes, glasses, pots and pans. And they 

dry sparkling bright without wiping. 


If your skin is sensitive— 
use SHINA-DISH. Just one box 
will make you a fan for life! 
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SHORT DIVISIONS 

I'm an original subscriber to The 
lowan, and have marveled and admired 
every issue that has come to hand. It 
is a magazine that Iowa has needed for 
a long time. 

Now having handed out that fancy 
line of baloney (all very sincere, how- 
ever), may I offer one suggestion? 

I'm an old Print, if you get what 1 
mean. In other words, I took my print- 
ing training way back in the hand-set 
days before linotypes were very com- 
mon, and so was given some very rigid 
instruction on word division, etc. 

In the current issue I note not less 
then seven one-letter word divisions: 
a-cross, a-chievements, a-bout, e-rected, 
a-mounts, a-gain, a-partment. Once up- 
on a time, if I had committed those 
divisions, I would have been given the 
well-known “works.” 

I appreciate the fact that a newer 
generation of printers has come along 
—and that a lot of things are permitted 
on newspapers. But I feel yours is a 
classy magazine, and such divisions 
should be barred. 

The very best of luck—and I am a 


devoted reader of The lowan. 
G. WILEY BEVERIDGE 


Wright County Monitor 
Clarion 


You're sure right and the word’s gone 
out.—ED 


GARDEN FANS 

Congratulations! The pictures of 
Rose Rosenfield’s garden are tops, also 
Ruth Rawson’s write-up, and of partic- 
ular interest to the Founders Garden 
Club. 

We plan to give The lowan to the 
convention delegates of the Garden Club 


of America at the Des Moines meeting. 


MRS. RICHARD KOSS 
Des Moines 


I had my first glimpse of the Rosen- 
field garden back in 1923 when I was 
a Grinnell College junior, along with 
Mrs. Rosenfield’s son, Joseph. The 
summer of 1925 the Rosenfields were 
in Europe and I occupied their home 
and daily viewed that beautiful garden 
—a paradise, needless to say, for a 
$100-a-month shipping clerk. As for 
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Mrs. Meyer Rosenfield, I would nomi- 
nate her as one of the nation’s truly 
great and devoted gardeners, and a 
fine, keen-minded, understanding wo- 
man to boot. 

Congratulations on the superb job 


you are doing with The lowan. 
ROBERT FELL 
Fremont 


FAVORITE COMMUNICATIONS 
I have enjoyed The Iowan so much. 
There is so much in Iowa to write and 
talk about, so many interesting places, 
that I feel there is a fine opportunity 


to publicize our state. 
MRS. H. R. KLAHN 
Stanwood 


CONGRATULATIONS ON MAR- 
VELOUSLY FINE EDITION OF THE 


IOWAN. WE WILL REVIEW IT. 


M. A. FULTON, EDITOR 
The Daily Times 
Davenport, Iowa 


THRILLED 

When I sent my subscription to you 
for The lowan, I did it without en- 
thusiasm, thinking here was just an- 
other magazine to have for the reading 
stand, and being from Iowa, I was more 
or less under obligation to support it. 
However, since having received two is- 
sues, I am thrilled. Your articles are 
interesting and timely — the pictures 
beautiful. I am pleased with the 
quality of paper used. Among the 
magazines for which I subscribe, there 
are very few which I keep. The lowan 
will be one of those. 

I wish you the best of success, and 


hope that it may be long-lived. 
MARGARET MILLER KOLARIK 
Attorney at Law 


Clinton 
JUNE 
She strolls along a dusty country road, 
Scattering wild roses on the bank. 
She carries the scent of red clover, 
A whippoorwill’s call, 
The taste of giant dewberries 
And the feel of warm winds. 





If kingdoms must fall, 
Let them wait till June passes by. 
M. M. Morris 








Working For 
A Better lowa 


The following public-spirited 
firms have shown their interest 
in developing a bigger and bet- 
ter Iowa by jointly giving a 
year’s subscription to THE 
IOWAN as a gift to 1800 out-of- 
state business and industrial ex- 
ecutives. The list, selected by the 
Iowa Development Commission, 
represents the top group of men 
responsible for plant locations. 


Clinton 


Allied Structural Steel Co’s. 


CLINTON BRIDGE CORPORATION DIVISION 
ENGINEERS, FABRICATORS, ERECTORS 


Des Moines 


Employer’s Mutual CasualtyCo. 
A Muttipce Line Casuatty CoMPANY 
For — Inpustry AND BuSINESS 


Koss Construction Company 
Hichways Anp ArRports 
Georce C. Koss, PRESIDENT 


Meredith Publishing Company 


BeTtTER HoMES AND GARDENS 
SuccessFuL FARMING 


Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company 


Hy-Line CHICKENS 
Corn AND CHickens At THEIR BEST 


The Weitz Company, Inc. 
EsTABLISHED 1855 
THE Finest In INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Radio Station WHO 


50,000 Watts 1A CLEAR CHANNEL 
1040 xc. 


Fairfield 
Louder Machinery Company 


MownoralL - CRANES - Hoists 


Red Oak 
The Thos. D. Murphy Co. 


Art CALENDARS 
Goop WILL Propucts 


Shenandoah 


Earl May Seed Company 
EpwarRD MAY, PRESIDENT 
25 Retait Seep Stores In Iowa 


Henry Field Seed and Nursery 
60 Years Younc. Servinc Over A 
MiLuion CustoMers In ALi 48 STATES 























wherever you go 


in IOWA! 











OWA GOVERNMENT invites expanding industry to 
P profit from Iowa’s friendly spirit . . . in the statehouse 
‘Land of the Gold that Grows” and in every neighborhood community. Conservative 








and sound Iowa offers favorable corporation and indi- 
vidual tax laws. A pay-as-we-go plan for state expenses 
means money-saving surpluses without deficit. 
IOWA PEOPLE profit, too, from Iowa’s accent on leisure. 
Iowans are minutes from home to office, with golf, swim- 
ming, hunting, and fishing “’round the corner.” Step-up 
your profits and your pleasure the proven Iowa way! 
WRITE FOR “Industry’s Road to Opportunity.” This fac- 
tual booklet gives you the Iowa story. Send for your copy 
today and learn why your road to opportunity leads straight 
to Iowa. 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


459 Central National Building, Des Moines 9. 



































of Iowa’s POWER-FUL Future! 


More power for you .. . for industry, business, 
farms and homes. That’s the goal we’re working 
toward. We are planning years ahead to make 
certain that we will always meet your electrical 
needs. The “Iowa Grid” is a major part of this 


program. 








ress is our job today and in the fu- 

ture. We want you to be able to plan 
ahead right now for your electrical future 
. . . knowing that there will always be an 
abundance of power in Iowa. 


Bess Iowa’s power lines for prog- 


Expressways Going Up 


Much of our construction ties in with the 
$38 million dollar transmission grid, link- 
ing all the major electric companies as a 
team to serve all Iowa better. 


An Exciting Story 


What this electric grid means to you and 
your children is told in simple form you'll 
enjoy reading. Stop in at your local 
power company office soon and ask for \ a4 


your copy. It’s free and it’s tHe 10WA 


iti oF 
really exciting! THE sToRY C GRID 







Working high on a bluff is nothing 
new to these linemen in their job of 
keeping electric power coming to you. 









Steam power is important in the pro- 
duction of electricity. This shows 
only a small portion of a typical five- 
story high boiler. 





General Office 
Dubuque, Iowa 




































Amana women still dress in traditional manner for church. 
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Simplicity also marks interior of Homestead church, shown here. 


The AMANA Stor 


Towa’s unique religious settlement has made 


its own adjustment to the competitive system 


HE FOUR men in plain black suits 
stood for a long time on the bluff 
looking across the Iowa River. They 
cut a strange silhouette on this virgin 
prairie where only the rush of deer and 
noiseless steps of Indians had ruffled 
the bluestems and wild rye. And their 
eyes missed nothing. 
They saw the limestone and clay in 
the hills, the power of rushing water in 


the river and the rich, black land. Soon 
the silhouettes were gone and the prairie 
was alone again. 

Then, suddenly as the squawk of a 
bluejay, the stillness was gone. The 
silhouettes had multiplied. The lime- 
stone was cut into squares for houses, 
the water was harnessed to slow-turn- 
ing wheels, and the land gave food to 
strange, new seeds. 


A new settlement had tamed the 
prairie. The people called it Amana, 
which means be faithful. 

If Carl Winzenreid, John Beyer, Jacob 
Wittmer and Friedrich Heinemann could 
stand on that same bluff today and 
make a quick inventory of their Seven 
Villages of True Inspiration, they’d be 
just as startled as the deer and the 
bluejays back in 1854. They’d prob- 
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TV aerial over Lower South Amana home symbolizes change to modern living. 





Sixth grade learns German under William Heinze. He has taught 42 years in Amana. 


The dam in the millrace behind the Woolen Mill is a favorite photographic spot. 


ably admit, as wise men usually do, 
that there is nothing constant except 
change. 

Amana has probably seen sharper 
change—with less fuss—than any com- 
munity in Ilowa—or in the entire United 
States. It brought communism to the 
Midwest at a time when miniature wel- 
fare states were dotting the countryside. 
Amana survived while the Zoarites, 
Shakers, Icarians and Rappists disinte- 
grated. It retained its own identity 
even when the Oneida Community of 
upstate New York found itself over- 
powered and absorbed into the wid- 
ening stream of American life. 

Amana deciding religious communism 
was writing too big a deficit into the 
minds and account books of its people, 
calmly switched to a private enterprise 
system, and set out to beat the Great 
Depression. All this, like it was wait- 
ing for the wine to chill? Not quite. 

Work and planning, disappointment 
and persecution, and always the gam- 
bler’s chance of every American pioneer 
went into the building of Amana. And 
through it all, weaving men and wo- 
men, villages, farms and mills together 
with an unbreakable thread, the Pietist 
religion of True Inspiration. 

If Amana has a secret of success, this 
is it. Deep, severe, dramatic in its sim- 
plicity, this religion of rebellion against 
the orthodox Lutheranism of 18th and 
19th century Germany, built Amana. 
Today its influence may be just as 
strong; you can’t look at Amana from 
the outside and really tell. You can 
only report what you see and hear. 

You see an old German village grad- 
ually being surrounded by an American 
suburb. But, the village still dominates. 
You hear English and German casually 
interchanged in homes and offices as 
the talk switches from Amana people 
to outsiders and back again. 

All the doors you knock on were 
built almost 100 years ago, for the peo- 
ple who know Amana best live in the 
old houses and have the long memories. 
These are the men and women who 
grew up under communism, helped en- 
gineer the change, and worked their first 
capitalistic hour for ten cents. And think- 
ing back, far back, they remember the 
stories of Amana’s beginning. The his- 
tory their parents and grandparents 
wrote in the old world and the new. 

History is Adolph Heinemann’s main 
interest. Born in Middle Amana 78 
years ago, Mr. Heinemann has been sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Amana Church 
Society since 1932. He is also custo- 
dian of the key to the Archives. 

“You want to look at old books? 
Here’s an old Bible, a real old one.” 

You look at the date: 1714. And the 
name printed on the time-browned fly- 
leaf: John Friedrich Rock. The Com- 
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munity of True Inspiration began in 
Germany in 1714 under the guidance of 
Rock and Eberhard Ludwig Gruber as 
an active protest against the dogmatism 
of the Lutheran Church. The two men 
refused to do any military duty or take 
the legal oath. From then on Inspira- 
tionists were persecuted and prosecuted, 
forced to abandon their homes and live 
in a monastery in southern Germany. 

Shelves clear to the ceiling are lined 
with books. Psalter Spiels and Heilige 
Schrifts — Hymnals and Holy Bibles — 
printed many years ago and carefully 
stored in brown paper wrapping for fu- 
ture generations. Mr. Heinemann 
reaches into a corner cabinet to pull out 
a bundle of old manuscripts written in 
German script. 

“Now, here is history!” And his eyes 
twinkle. “Maybe you should have learn- 
ed German, yes?” 


“Yes.” For here are the records of 
a simple faith, a belief that divine in- 
spiration and revelation are just as real 
today as in the time of Moses. As the 
years went by, new spiritual leaders 
came forward and “prophesied like the 
prophets of old.” Their teachings were 
written down by the scribes and pub- 
lished as sacred testimonies. 

But it was Christian Metz, a young 
Ronneburg carpenter, who finally led 
the Inspirationists to America in 1842. 
Settling on 8,000 acres of land near 
Buffalo, New York, the immigrants 
set up their first benevolent autocracy 
in the new world. They built villages, 
mills and factories and planted the new- 
ly broken fields with grain. The colony 
of Ebenezer grew and soon 8,000 acres 
was too little land. And Buffalo was 
growing too close. Christian Metz and 
his advisors decided to move west. 


After one fruitless trip to Kansas, 
they sent a new delegation to Iowa and 
bought 18,000 acres of government land 
in Iowa County. Within another ten 
years the Society had a clear title to 
25,000 acres—including 1,700 in John- 
son County. 

More than 800 Inspirationists came 
to Iowa with 12 years of pioneering be- 
hind them, built six villages and bought 
a seventh in 1861 so they could have 
their own railroad station. Transport- 
ing their weaving looms, farm imple- 
ments and furniture had been one of 
the Community’s most complicated 
problems. Great Lakes’ schooners car- 
ried them from Buffalo to Chicago. 
There it was a slow trip by train to 
Muscatine and a slower trip to Amana 
by ox cart. The world was really get- 
ting smaller when they bought Home- 
stead lock, stock and railroad. 


The picturesque Pharmacy in Amana proper still uses many almost-forgotten methods in such things as filing prescriptions. 




















Mrs. Johanna Roemig; granddaughter. 


A summer storm passes over Amana Lake. Leaves of the lotus lily dot the surface. 


Once the houses were built, gardens 
planted, mills set up and cattle put to 
grazing, the settlers put the Iowa River 
to work. A seven-mile route was sur- 
veyed in 1865 and plans made for a 
forty-foot wide canal from Amana to 
West. Then the men with hand shovels 
or teams of oxen pulling scrapers went 
to work. They dug and hauled for 
four years to build their canal, its dams 
and spillways, and set the wheels turn- 
ing. And when they came to a marsh, 
they built a big wooden boat for dredg- 
ing. Two more identical boats kept the 
canal clear until 1921 when the turbines 
took over. 

Soon after they settled in Iowa, the 
people of Amana incorporated under 
the state law as the Amana Society and 
adopted a short, ten-article constitution 
that lasted until the Reorganization of 
1932. They had come to stay. 


But, they didn’t bring doctrinaire com- 
munism. It’s doubtful that any of the 
old Inspirationists ever gave much 
thought to political or economic theo- 
ries. .The decision had already been 
made in Germany when wealthy mem- 
bers sold their lands to help support 
their poorer brothers. And there was 
certainly no need for party discipline; 
the church held a tight rein over every 
phase of Amana life from teaching 
school children to knit to setting up the 
Woolen Mill production schedule. Pos- 
sible doubters were kept in line by a 
purported divine revelation that “shame 
and disgrace” should come upon any 
member opposing communism and his 
children “suffer want and be without 
blessing in time and eternity.” 

Religious communism in Iowa sur- 
vived three generations of success, fail- 
ure and change. Its success owes much 
to the hard vein of common sense deep 
in the minds of the people. If the thir- 
teen elders acted on advice from above, 
the advice, no matter how humdrum 
the business matter, was always provi- 
dential. After Christian Metz died in 
1867 and the older elders began to fol- 
low, the God that spoke through the 
prophets — the new Werkzeug — often 
seemed petty and acrimonious. The 
larder was full and the treasury seemed 
fat enough to dry up even the rainiest 
of days. Why worry? Better still, why 
bother? Like ancient Greece, Amana 
began bringing in outside laborers “for 
the heavier work.” 

The ties were loosening; the long 
shadow of Christian Metz was fading. 
Production dipped to new lows while 
fixed charges stayed the same. In the 
1920’s the colony books were spotted 
with red ink entries for the first time. 
By 1929 the surplus was gone and the 
Depression sent prices tumbling. In 
1931 the Colony was $500,000 in debt 
and about to go bankrupt. 

Amana was learning a hard lesson— 
the economic facts of life. 

“It’s human nature,” says Peter Stuck 
who has been secretary of the Amana 
Corporation since 1932. “Maybe you 
can go against it in an isolated com- 
munity, but there weren’t any isolated 
communities anymore. Anyone with 
any foresight could see there’d have to 
be a change.” 

All the World War I profits had 
gone into Liberty Bonds and the Wool- 
en Mill fire in 1923 took what was left. 
Dr. Charles A. Noe and Dr. Henry G. 
Moerschel along with Peter Stuck start- 
ed the ball rolling toward a change. 
They had no fixed plan; they only 
knew that communism didn’t work. 
Eventually the more open-minded mem- 
bers began to agree and a committee 
of 47 was set up in the spring of 1931 
to plan Amana’s future. Its recommen- 





dation was drastic: either go back to 
the old self-denial or dissolve the pres- 
ent Society and set up a new one based 
on free enterprise. 

Amana decided to abandon commu- 
nism in favor of the wage-and-profit 
system. A nine-to-one vote approved a 
new constitution on February 1, 1932. 
Two months later the people got up 
from their communal tables for the last 
time and hurried home to uncrate their 
new oil stoves. Amana had finally 
gone capitalistic. 

For the first time, religious authority 
was confined to the church. Amana’s 
new generation of business men took 
over from the elders and set up a stock 
cooperative with land, buildings, live- 
stock, mills and factories valued at 
$2,200,000. This was the new Amana 
Society's net capital. Dr. Moerschel 
was elected corporation president. He 
holds the same post today. 

As an equity in the new corporation, 
each member received a non-transfer- 
able share of Class A common stock 

(Continued on page 46) 


A typical one-family, sandstone Amana 


Middle Amana farm scene is distinct contrast to refrigeration plant in same town. 


house. 


Ornamental planting frowned upon originally, was made in recent years. 





Sauerkraut was chopped from cabbage in this unique machine. A horse and wap mn are « 


Out of the Past 


Old pictures of Amana give a glimpse 





into a quiet and sedate way of life 


Old wagon makes a study in light and shadow. Photos from WILLIAM NOE 


In old Amana every available bit of ground was put into Yfardens and grape arbors. Elders even frowned upon ornamental plant around 
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aning around the houses. 


This excellent old picture gives a rare glance at the old Amana — its homes, dress, gardens, transportation. 
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Community gathers to hear bands going through on the train. 
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John Noe paints his favorite subject: a weather-beaten barn, the more delapidated, the better. 


At home Carl Flick also works on barn. 
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He is largely self-taught. 


The Straight and Simple Line 


Art and architecture in Amana reflect the North 


German tradition and Inspirationist background 


HEN YOU first look at the 

houses of Amana, you can’t help 
feeling that life must have been a cold, 
austere and almost uneventful passing 
of years for the people who built them. 
You find no softness in the spare brick 
dwellings, no flight of fancy carved 
in the solid sandstone. 

And no relief from commual mo- 
notony in churches that look like 
schools or stores that might just as well 
be houses. In building their towns, as 
in their life and religion, the 800 orig- 
inal settlers followed the straight and 
simple line. 

They didn’t have much choice—True 
Inspiration made no allowances for dec- 
oration. An idea strong enough to tear 
up the roots of generations could just 


as well decide how houses were to be 
built and streets laid out. Until re- 
cently, it did. 

Now the weathered bricks have mel- 
lowed, the rough sandstones have been 
smoothed by the rain, and frame houses 
brightened with paint or asphalt siding. 

And within the last generation the 
Colony has produced two artists who 
can touch a canvas with the warmth 
they find in Amana. When you look 
for signs of vibrant life in old Amana, 
you find them in the work of Carl Flick 
and John Noe. Both men look back 
to the Amana of their boyhood; Noe to 
weatherbeaten old barns and Flick to 
ceremonies almost dead, traditions not 
quite forgotten. 

Amana took its physical beginnings 
































Noe painting looks out door of wine cellar in Amana home. Cask is to right. Pump, Amana buildings 














Noe won popular honors in a recent Cedar Rapids show with his old barn. Flick painting of an Amana funeral procession. 


from the severe medieval buildings of Carl Flick was taught and inspired by Grant Wood. He started painting in 1929. 
northern Germany. Christian Metz and 

his followers looked at the grace of 

Renaissance houses and decorations on 

the Baroque churches of southern Ger- 

many with a critical eye. Their religion 

was better suited to the plain stone and 

timber houses and northern monasteries. 

This is what they built in Iowa. 

North German houses are flush with 
the street. Amana houses are close to 
the street with gardens in the rear. 
German farm homes are built in ham- 
lets surrounded by the. farm lands. 
Amana farmers still commute to work 
from their homes in the seven villages. 
Christian Metz set the pattern from the 
old German model. 

Each village has its own church and 
—judging by appearance—they could 
just as well be secular meetinghouses. 
The buildings are long and narrow 
and unrelieved by the softening effects 
of trees or shrubbery. The churches 
have no pictures, no golden candlesticks, 
no cushioned pews. 

When you find color in Amana, it’s 


(Continued on page 48) 
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Hog herdsman, Jack Fry, and Elmer Mouchka of Amana’s (proper) farm operate a “hogmobile” in a field near the village. 


With two and a quarter million invested in land, 


buildings and machinery, the Amana Socvety 1s 


one of lowa’s largest agricultural organizations 


HE LIFESTREAM of Amana lies 

deep in almost 25,000 acres of farm 
land where cattle and hogs, grain and 
timber grow big on a diet balanced by 
nature and by science. 

Nature has always been kind to Am- 
ana. But, judging by the output, 
they’re doing a lot better now than un- 
der the Old Amana system—farming 
for their own needs but not for mar- 
ket. Today the Amana Society's in- 
vestment in farm land, buildings and 
machinery totals $2,261,792.19. This is 
two-thirds of the corporation’s entire 
holdings. 

If Christian Metz and some of the 
old brothers could walk over the Am- 
ana acres and through the white- 
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washed barns, probably nothing would 
shock them more than the revolution 
in farming methods. They'd talk to a 
new generation of Amana farmers, men 
who think in terms of chemistry and 
genetics as casually as their fathers 
wondered about the chances for rain 
tomorrow. 

Although the planting and breeding 
have changed, the basic plan is still the 
farm-village pattern brought from Ger- 
many 100 years ago. Each of the seven 
Amana villages has its own farm, 
workers and set of books. They all 
compete for top place on the tally sheet 
at the end of the year. 

Each village farm is divided into de- 
partments under a farm manager with 


a foreman in charge of crop production 
and herdsmen responsible for the dairy, 
beef cattle and hog units. No one 
crop is given. priority. Amana today 
believes in diversified farming, and the 
importance of any crop fluctuates with 
market and soil conditions. 

All the villages combined have 10,678 
acres set out in crops and pastures. 
Pasture-timber land covers 8,851 acres 
and solid timber 5,334 acres. This 
leaves 136 acres for towns and roads. 

A good market plus new methods of 
raising future hams and pork chops put 
hogs at the top of 1953 Amana pro- 
duction. One of Iowa’s most modern 
hog bars was built last year at East 
Amana with one objective—to get the 
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young pigs away from the sow earlier 
so she can breed again. Now, instead 
of being turned out to pasture for seven 
weeks with their mother, the pigs are 
fed weaning meals after three weeks. 
And they’re on their own. In 1932 
Amana sold 200 hogs. The seven farms 
shipped 2,700 last year. 

Originally, Amana raised the same 
type of cows for beef and milking. To- 
day West, South and High Amana have 
purebred Hereford beef herds while the 
other farms raise graded Herefords. 
Most of the dairy cows are registered 
Holsteins. 

The Amana Dairy Herd Improve- 
ment Association has led all units in 
the state in average production of milk 
and butterfat per cow for the last five 
years. To beat the Iowa average of 355 
pounds of butterfat per cow per year, 
Amana’s 528 Holsteins last year aver- 
aged 12,383 pounds of milk for each 
cow with 447.2 pounds of butterfat. 

Herdsmen production-test their cows 
every month and sharp culling has had 
a strong bearing on the results. This is 
a big-scale operation and Amana has a 
big replacement reservoir. Any cow 
that falls below standard is lopped off 
in a hurry. The Amana farm dairy 
herd has 120 cows while the others 
have about 80 at each farm. 

If production figures wouldn't stop 
Christian Metz and leave him blinking, 
the new parlors for cows would really 
pull him up short. Solid old Amana 
now has milking parlors equipped with 
milking machines, milk pipelines (re- 
placing the milk pail), “cold wall” milk- 
holding tanks (instead of milk cans) 
and tank trucks for milk pickup. And 
bossy doesn’t amble in at sunset any- 

(Continued on page 48) 


In Amana barn Fry feeds some of pigs he weaned himself. 

































milk parlor. 









Dairy herdsman of Amana proper, Lloyd we 
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a beet Bee 


All of the villages have beef herds. 






















Herefords eat in “big” Amana feed lot. 


Cattle in feed lot at West Amana. Here four large barns stretch across hillside. 
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the Amana school carnival, Jackie Hahn aims at live ducks in tank. Raincoats protect ring retrievers from duck splashings. 


Raymond Wetterling and Helen Mae Sontag square dancing. 
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Country Carniva.! 


Amana people have fun raising funds 
g 


to help equip their first real gym 


HEN AMANA high school and junior high school 

students started using the gymnasium in the new, 
grade school building last fall, they found a world of oppor- 
tunity awaiting them. It was the first real gymnasium in 
the Colony. 

The only other gym in Amana history had been the barn- 
like one attached to the South Amana school — a building 
that was totally inadequate. 

This spring, the Amana social and civic organizations 
sponsored a large carnival at the school to buy athletic equip- 
ment needed for the new facilities. In addition to trying 
their skill at ringing live ducks in a tank and doing the 
cakewalk, carnival-goers listened to a program including the 
chorus of the Young Men's Bureau — the Amana equivalent 
to the Jaycees. 

But most important, the Amanites watched their young 
people demonstrate some of their new skills — such as 
basketball and rope-jumping — and knew the money earned 
that day would be well spent. 





New sport, basketball, is demonstrated. Young Men's Bureau Chorus sings, directed by Dr. Louis Clemens, dentist. 


Carnival is too much for one of young spectators. He falls asleep. Cakewalk winner, Lester Davis, gets lamb cake. 


Amana Junior High School rope-jumping team gives exhibition of its skills. Gym is first real one Amana has ever had. 








A close-up of a water lily in full bloom. 
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Lotus lily buds open on Amana lake during the early part of July. No one is certain how the flowers originally reached here. 





Tenacious Lily 


Of mysterious origin, famed Amana Lake 


lotuses have had trouble keeping their home 


by ELIZABETH M. SCHOENFELDER 


HE AMANA LILY POND lies on 

the gravelled road connecting the 
two villages of Amana and Middle where 
the highway lazily bends around its 
curving shore. 

About the first of June, 10,000 lilies 
begin to shoot their pads up through 
four feet of water towards the sun. 
Four weeks later there is another 
awakening in the pond as pointed egg- 
shaped buds open into blossoms; and 
finally, the lily in full maturity un- 
folds, bold and fragrant. By the mid- 
dle of July, most of the pond is a mass 
of yellow. 


A small connecting ditch from the 
seven-mile millrace to the swamp area 
created the pond as a natural reservoir 
for surplus water in the 1860's. Sev- 
eral years later a few individual water 
lilies timidly made their appearance. 
Year after year they reappeared and 
multiplied until they now almost cover 
the entire area of the pond. 

A few years ago some Amana busi- 
ness men wanted to drain the lily pond 
and convert the 160 acres into a corn- 
field. Several of the business leaders 
approved the plan because increased 

(Continued on page 51) 















Smokestacks by the Old Mill Stream 


Amana Refrigeration has become a major business in 


20 years, now 1s looking for new fields to conquer 


ORE HOME FREEZERS are be- 

ing built today in a sprawling 
new plant between the old millrace 
and a fenced pasture at Midd!e Amana 
than by any other single manufacturer 
in the world. 

This is the home of Amana Refrig- 
eration, Inc., a $20,000,000-a-year busi- 
ness that expects to capture one-fifth 
of the nation’s home freezer market in 
1954. Its 750 employees produce 500 
food freezer units every working day 
and can double this figure by going on 
a two-shift schedule. 

On February 8, 1954, Amana went 
into the business of keeping people cool, 
too. Its new room air conditioner as- 
sembly line will hit a daily production 
of 400-500 units this summer. 

Amana Refrigeration grew out of the 
work of many people, but mostly out 
of the vision and driving force of its 


Part of the sprawling Amana Refrigeration plant is shown in picture. Office building is in foreground. Bridge crosses canal. 


vice-president and general manager, 
George C. Foerstner. Amana’s out- 
standing example of tackling a business 
problem and wrestling it down to the 
mat, he’d rather talk about freezers 
than Foerstner. Questions on produc- 
tion draw quick answers. But, to find 
out about Foerstner, you have to talk 
to his friends — inside and outside 
Amana Refrigeration. 

Most everyone calls him George; 
the Amana people he grew up with, 
boyhood friends who work in his plant, 
and outside business associates from 
Cedar Rapids. And they’d just as soon 
talk about George as about freezers. 

They'll tell you his hobbies are golf 
and bridge—and that he “plays for 
blood” at both. Or they’ll talk about 
his unusual combination of talents in 
engineering, organization and sales. 

“George is a terrific salesman. He’s 


not the dramatic or bombastic kind; he 
dazzles customers with his memory and 
command of facts. He finished jobs 
others started and were ready to give 
up. In his more active selling days he 
wasn’t a superman, but he sure sold 
toughies.” 

First, he had to have something to 
sell. When Amana _ switched from 
communism to free enterprise in 1932, 
the Colony’s jobbing business was over- 
stocked with tires and auto parts—and 
no customers. 

“What we had they didn’t want, and 
what they wanted we didn’t have, so 
we had to do something about it,” 
Foerstner recalls. He and two work- 
men built a beer cooler and sold it in 
May, 1934, and Amana Refrigeration 
was in business. With a handful of 
helpers, Foerstner took over the old 
Middle Amana Woolen Mill plant 




















Outer case sheets are notched on 600 ton press by Leland Shaull and Joseph Black. 


Workers from Brooklyn, Parnell, Norway and other towns polish, sand, buff doors. 


and started to build meat cases and 
coolers. 

By 1936 George Foerstnmer and Com- 
pany had outstripped its available capi- 
tal and sold out to the Amana Society. 
Foerstner stayed on as manager to direct 
the company’s expansion into the frozen 
food locker field. Amana became the 
largest builder of cold storage locker 
plants in the United States with “turn 
key jobs” scattered throughout Iowa, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan, 
Ohio, Louisiana and North Carolina. 

A “turn key job” is a complete lock- 
er plant built from the ground up, so 
the new owner has only to turn the key 
in the door and go to work. Even rubber 
stamps and paper are already on the 
desk. Amana sent its own building, in- 
sulating and refrigeration crews out to 
build 200 locker plants containing more 
than 70,000 individual food lockers. 

Business grew from $50,000 the first 
year to a million in 1944. The plant 
that started with two employees carried 
50 men on its payroll in 1939. Foerst- 
ner first started eyeing the potential 
home freezer market about the same 
time Hitler started his tanks rolling 
across the plains of Poland. Civilian 
production shifted into a new war gear 
in the United States and Amana ignored 
the home freezer business for five years. 

During World War II Amana built 
all types of refrigeration systems for the 
armed forces and for war plants. It 
was one of the Navy’s chief suppliers of 
walk-in coolers and designed and built 
freezing systems to test radios at tem- 
peratures down to -80 degrees Fahren- 
heit. When its original factory burned 
in 1943, Amana transferred work on 
government contracts to three other 
plants in Homestead, Cedar Rapids and 
Charles City. It delivered the goods 
on time — although it had no factory 
of its own — and earned the first of 
four Army-Navy E awards. 

With its plant partly rebuilt during 
the war, Amana started producing 

(Continued on page 47) 


Top executives E. L. Hinchliffe (1.) and Walter Wendler. ‘Wdrkers sand final prime coat before bodies are finish sprayed. 





On a 350 ton press, Vernie Goodwin of Wellman and William Albert of High Amana are shown drawing outer case backs. 


General manager, George C. Foerstner (r.); production mgr. E. Bridgford. Electronic paint sprayer is part of $400,000 unit. 










A World of Surprises still await, if you 
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Amana visitors inspect some of the antique pieces displayed behind Ox Yoke Inn. 








Take Your Time to See the Amanas 


MANA HOLDS many surprises 

for the leisurely visitor — even 
those who have hurried through it 
many times before. For Amana is not 
to be hurried. 

Because Amana is so unexpected, 
people who would spend many hours of 
careful sight-seeing in Virginia City, 
Williamsburg or Sturbridge Village 
rush through it as if it were Kansas 
City. Those who will erase rush from 
their minds and relax to enjoy what 
the Colony has to offer will be amply 
repaid for their efforts. 

Any trip through the Amanas must 
start with a word of warning. Amana 
is in the middle of a great change. 
Those believing they will find a set of 
villages untouched by our civilization 
are doomed to disappointment. Old 
Amana hands will be quick to tell you 
that it isn’t anything like it was 
twenty — or even ten — years ago, that 
all is nearly ruined. 

While a few of the new homes and 
the neon signs may offer a discordant 
note, the really surprising part of 
Amana is how little it has changed. 
Amana is not a museum; it is a living 
community. As with all living things, 
change is inevitable. Fortunately, 
change in Amana was slow to come 
and has never gained a full momentum. 

The Old Amana still dominates the 
scene. It will repay the visitor not to 
worry about the encroachments of 
modern living. There is plenty of the 
old and picturesque to enjoy. 

In a general way, Amana villages 
are a study in architecture. Most of 
the buildings have a beautiful Germanic 
simplicity accentuated by vine trellises. 
They offer a real challenge to the 
photographer. The large and carefully- 
arranged vegetable gardens that abound 
have a similar geometric simplicity. 

In all of the villages are landmarks 
and walks of interest to the visitor. In 
some of them, industries add variety to 
the visit. 

Several scenic drives are worth ex- 
ploring in the wooded hills behind 
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Middle, High and West. As is true 
with most things around the Colony, 
these are not marked. But the Amanas 
still offer what so many other places 
have lost the sense of discovery. 

Let us assume that you have a day 
to devote to the Colony, a weekday 
preferably. To start, let’s go to the 
heart of it all, to Amana. Here's 
where Christian Metz and his original 
settlers first dug into the rich, black 
lands, cut timber, built houses, laid out 
streets and built the small industries. 
The farms, houses, streets and indus- 
tries are still here. So is Christian 
Metz’ original sandstone house— with 
front porch added. Still occupied by 
descendants of the original settlers, 
the Metz house is on the corner di- 
rectly east of the General Office. 

This is a good place to park your 
car and start walking. Follow the black- 
top through the center of the village, 
past the restaurants and the old houses 
to the Woolen Mill. 

Did you ever wonder how the drab 
wool fresh off a sheep becomes a sport 
shirt? Thirty minutes in the Woolen 
Mill with an expert guide will bring 
the warp and woof business into 
sharper focus. Then go round back of 
the mill where water tumbling over the 
old millrace waterfall sparkles in your 
viewfinder. This is a good camera 
shot in black and white or color —and 
one that you won't find often in these 
days of giant hydroelectric plants. 

Now, take the gravel road that 
curves right and then bends toward the 
red brick building with drying logs 
piled high out back. If you’ve never 
seen a chair made by hand, the Cabinet 
Shop is your next stop. 

Your eye is caught by the wide 
board steps and floor, planks worn 
deep around their knot holes by one 
hundred years of constant use. This 
isn't a big shop, but there’s plenty of 
room for the six cabinetmakers to take 
a log of wood through all its cutting, 
shaping and finishing. Walk up those 
old steps to the second-floor showroom 
for a look at tables out of medieval 
Germany standing next to chests with 
the clean lines of 1954. 

Next stop: Amana Meat Market. 
Start off to the right again, past the 
backyard vegetable gardens and white- 
washed dairy barns. You can’t miss 
the 125 foot smoke tower that’s been 
towering over the Meat Market for 
almost ninety years. Here’s where 
Westphalian-cured hams and_ bacon 
have been hung to bask in_ hickory 
smoke since 1868. Don’t miss a look 
up into the tower—if the fires aren’t 


Amana residents pride themselves on 
their. fine flower and vegetable gardens. 
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lit. Time-hardened hickory smoke has 
coated the tower walls with its own 
brand of black porcelain and daylight 
gave up long ago. 

You're almost back in the heart of 
Amana. The real heart of Amana— 
the source of its faith and of its 
energy—is on a narrow, one-way street 
between you and your parked car. This 
is the Amana Church, a long, plain 
sandstone building on a dirt road —a 
building that has watched generations 
of young Inspirationists grow into men 
and women, unworldly at first, now 
alive to the problems and promises of 
1954. And it has welcomed most of 
them back every Sunday morning. Wait 
for the slanting mid-afternoon sun to 
highlight the sandstone’s rugged tex- 
ture and you'll put the heart of 
Amana on film. 

Before leaving Amana proper to visit 
the principal string of villages along 
Highway 220, you may want to make 
a trip over to East Amana. East still 
retains much of the old Amana charm 
about it. In the middle of the main 
group of houses is the church. You 
can spot the churches easily, once you 
get used to looking for long, narrow 

(Continued on page 50) 





South Amana home near bakery. High Amana’s cemetery is surrounded by aisle of pines. Markers are of same size. 


(] A well graces lawn of Upper 


Amana has a large number of interesting buildings awaiting the photographer who will seek them out among the seven villages. 











Craftsmen Survive the Profi 


Many of Amana’s small industries have thrived on the 4 


from communism to capitalism - others barely hold their, 9, 














MANA FIRST began its shops and 
mills from necessity, built them on 
a specialized market, and now has 
matched the pace of competition to sell 
its products in 48 states and build a 


capital investment of well over one 
million dollars—all of this in less than 
100 years under two opposite economic 
systems—communism and capitalism. 
German immigrant craftsmen set the 


pattern long ago, but the bigness came 
after 1932 when every Amana man 
and woprdn had to start corralling their 

dollar signs and decimal points 


In the Cabinet Shop, Carl Christen builds a solid walnut chair by hand. Furniture is ordered six months ahead by the buyer. 
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Today, the industries that make a 
profit stay in business. A few that 
don’t—the small, outdated shops—are 
heading fast for a closed account entry 
in the corporation’s General Office. 

A few men and women still weave 
rugs, knit mittens or carve wooden fig- 
ures in their homes. They like the old 
techniques and visitors like the prod- 
ucts. But, the family bills are paid 
from money earned in the larger Amana 
industries or from jobs in nearby towns. 

Since 1932 the Amana Corporation 
has cut its holdings from 62 commer- 
cial, farm and industrial units down to 
32. Only the best have stayed. 

When David Krauss stops work long 
enough to give you a quick briefing on 
handmade furniture, you know you're Ps wrt. . 
talking to a craftsman. Thirty years of ed mt ~ = 
work with tools, textiles, dyes and wood 
are behind every chair, chest, table or 
bed he okays for shipment from the 
Amana Cabinet Shop. 

The Cabinet Shop is really a home 
workshop on a little bigger scale. All 
the tools are hand ones and all the 
workmen build furniture because they 
like to. Each piece is ordered six 
months ahead by individual buyers. 
It’s hand-fitted, dovetailed or mortise 
and tenon joined to last for genera- 
tions, and then hand-rubbed to an old 
satin-like French finish. 

“It costs us 30 per cent more to build 
a piece of furniture, but it’s worth it,” 
Krauss says, looking proudly around 
his second floor storeroom. ‘Every- 
thing in this room is already sold and 
just waiting to be shipped. We don’t 
even try to compete in the wholesale 
market but sell direct from the shop. 
This is the only way we can build good 
furniture and still meet the retail price.” 

What is craftsmanship? “It’s 95 
per cent in your mind—you have to 
think about what you do before you do 
it. A craftsman has to like his work 
because he has to live it.” 

And David Krauss lives it. At night 
you'll often find him at work in his 
basement shop—experimenting with new 
designs for furniture. 

















Mrs. Rudolph Trumpold, Mrs. Louise Haldy replace threads missed by machines. 


Fred Oehl, manager of Amana Carpenter Shop, operates an 80-year-old band saw. 














Mrs. John Leichsenring and Mrs. William Sontag inspect material at Woolen Mill. 


Newly-cured hams are brought up to storeroom for drying, aging at Meat Market. 


Amana’s big business efforts — and 
most of its money — are tied into the 
Society's two major industries, the 
Woolen Mill and two Meat Markets. 
These two industries, and some scat- 
tered small ones, today are valued at 
$726,000. At the end of the year, the 
books are just a bit incongruous. The 
Woolen Mill has employed the most 
people but the Meat Markets have 
made the most money. 

About 140 men and women report 
for work at the Woolen Mill every 
morning, putting the Colony’s greatest 
effort into the industry that introduced 
the Amana name to American business. 
And today they’re making the shift from 
all-wool to wool-and-synthetic fibers as 
easily as their fathers switched from 
water, to steam to electricity, always 
spinning and weaving the threads a little 
faster. 

Original Amana settlers first began 
weaving at the Arnsburg Monastery in 
Germany in 1838. When they immi- 
grated to New York and later to Iowa, 
their looms were carefully crated and 
carried along. Later the best Amer- 
ican equipment was added, new ma- 
chines were invented by the weavers 
themselves, and Amana woolens claim- 
ed a growing share of the clothing and 
blanket market even before World 
War I. 

Today the Woolen Mill ships 10,000 
yards a week to some of its 70 cloth- 
ing manufacturers and 530 retailers. It 
spends $30,000 every month for raw 
wool clipped from 12 different breeds 
of sheep in the United States, Australia, 
New Zealand, South America and 
South Africa. 

When Amana put its bolts of cloth 
on the New York wool market, produc- 
tion figures jumped, the work pace 
quickened until the days of mid-morn- 
ing and mid-afternoon lunch breaks be- 
came a memory—no doubt a fond one 
—to the older workers. The old white- 
washed weaving rooms are still light 
and airy, but no one has time to sing 
psalms while they work and the flower 
vases are gone—along with the cush- 
ioned chairs for resting and the single- 
shift schedule. 

Today the mill works two or three 
shifts, except in the inspection and dye 
rooms where daylight is still the best 
light for critical work. When you have 
to select one from 150 different shades 
of red, work can get mighty exacting. 

Meat, bread and wine are some of the 
best known products of Colony crafts- 
men. Curing, cooking, baking and ag- 
ing techniques brought over from Ger- 
many and continued in the community 
kitchens of Old Amana are the basis 
for four food industries: meat markets, 
restaurants, bakery and wineries. 








Since 1932 all four have gone their 
separate ways. The meat markets still 
cure and age meats the old Westphalian 
way and are the Amana Society’s top 
source of profit. The restaurants are 
all privately owned; the bakery has 
changed its recipes to suit push-button 
baking; and, the wineries make wine 
only for outsiders. They, too, are pri- 
vately owned but don’t find customers 
in Amana, although the recipe for fer- 
menting grapes and rhubarb hasn't 
changed. Amanites have their own wine 
cellars. 

Some of Amana’s early settlers came 
from the colorful German province of 
Westphalia, famous in the old country 
for curing hams and bacon. At first, 
they cured meat for use only in the 
community kitchens; today, they ship 
10,000 Christmas gift hams in two 
weeks — plus a year-around local and 
shipping business. 

When Amana men set out to work 

(Continued on page 48) 





John Haas is the only man left in Millwright Shop that formerly employed six. 


In basement of her East Amana home, Mrs. Dorothy Trumpold weaves rugs on rebuilt loom saved from Woolen Mil fire. 
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The Old and New 11 Amana Homes 


Remodeled Amana homes have kept much of 


the spirit of the old, simple living quarters 


HOSE WHO have long admired 

old Amana homes with their almost 
classic exteriors and simple, but charm- 
ing rooms have been interested in some 
of the remodeling programs that have 
been going on in the Colony. By way 
of comparison, the house of Dr. Charles 
G. Noe of Amana shows an old Amana 
home at its best. The Noes live in a 
single-family house that also contains 
his offices. Their furniture consists 
principally of old German or Amana 
pieces. Braided rugs in the rooms add 
to the air of simplicity. 


Old German chest shown by Mrs. Charles G. 


On the following two pages are ex- 
amples of what has been done in reno- 
vating two old Amana homes. In the 
Henry J. Meyer home, the sandstone 
exterior was left much the same, but 
its use was extended to the interior, as 
well. The plaster was cut away from 
one living room wall, exposing the 
stone, and a sandstone planting box 
was added to accentuate it. The Henry 
Meyers have two children. The house 
was built for his great, great grand- 
father in 1863. 

The Walter Wendlers did a thorough 





Noe in dining room of her Amana home has 24 secret compartments. 


job in remodeling their 100-year-old 
house from a dwelling capable of hous- 
ing three families to one suited for 
themselves and their two children. Even 
with all the changes, however, their 
home still blends well with the un- 
touched High Amana buildings nearby. 

The Wendlers have used both mod- 
ern and antique furniture to decorate 
their home. The kitchen has a built-in 
stainless steel stove and oven and cus- 
tom-built maple cabinets. They use 
only the downstairs portion of the 
house for living purposes. 








Another old German chest with fine 
finish is in corner of the Dr. Noe 
home in Amana. Chair and table are 
products of local Amana craftsmen. 





Dining room corner of Noe home has 
typical Amana furniture. A John Noe 
painting hangs above couch. Rug is 
similar to those in most old homes. 


2 
i 
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This bedroom corner of Noe home 
contains more examples of Amana 
furniture — bed, chest and table. 

















Redwood desk, shelves, beams in Meyer living room. iving room of William Wendler home has green walls, beige carpet. 
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Kitchen has stainless steel stove, maple cabinets. 























Wendler living room uses old Amana pieces. Birch wall separates hall. 
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Backed by a Century Old Tradition of Fine Craftsmanship 


RIGERATION INC AMANA 7 

















OFFER “7WIN COMFORT” 


Perfect temperature 
agit pLUSwhisper quiet performance with 
 ——— A SA \ > Amana’s amazing “Wall of Silence” 









Amana’s single glider control lets you select the weather you want 
with just a flick of the finger . . . cool, heat, dehumidify, ventilate, 
filter, exhaust, and . . . only Amana offers the color coded dial that 
illuminates for after dark setting. 













First in Beauty — smartly designed in rich brown with handsome 
gold trim. 


Fits any window, even casement types. 


ALL the Deluxe extras — at no extra cost, including thermostat and 
heater plus a 5 year warranty. 


“stor-mor. 


Tole) 114944 53 ARE GUARANTEED 
TO OUTPERFORM 
ALL OTHERS! 


e ONLY the Amana “stor- 
mor” door has automatic 
food dispensers. 


e ONLY the Amana “stor- 


aa d h ut i 
THE ONLY FREEZER WITH it Gece ane. 


6 FAST FREEZING PLATES 
@ Freezes Large Quantities of Food 
Faster 


@ Maintains “Even Zero” Tempera- 
tures 


® Operates More Economically 



















e ONLY the Amana “‘stor- 
mor” door has adjustable 
food holders. 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Food Freezers 
} 
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From Three Cups to a Teaspoon 


Amana women spent months experimenting with new 


recipes for their favorite dishes when the closing of the 


communal kitchens made them their own kitchen baas 


by ELIZABETH M. SHOENFELDER 


S THE Amana villages slowly began to stir on Sunday 
A morning, April 9, 1932, the full realization dawned on 
the Amana housewife that this was the first day she would 
be her own kitchen baas. Saturday evening the village bells 
had called her for the last time to get the food from the 
kitchen and carry it home in the willow-twig basket on her 
arm. It had been the last time she had dipped into the large 
black iron kettles, pots and pans to fill her containers with 
the food which had been cooked on the long, stone hearth. 

Instead, she had to prepare her food in her own kitchen 
on a small oil stove with pots and pans suited to the size of 
her family. All week long she had pondered over the choice 
of the menu and, invariably, in every home in the seven vil- 
lages, the table was set with the traditional Sunday dinner 
of rice soup, boiled beef brisket, spinach, horseradish and 
boiled potatoes. 

As Sunday drew to a close she had learned that there 
was not only the advantage of being her own kitchen baas, 
but also the disadvantage of not having the accustomed 
helpers. 

The bakery wagon no longer came to deliver bread every 
noon, nor the butcher wagon to bring the meat. Instead, she 
had to do her own shopping. 

She learned to budget her food expenses. Her budget 
was limited, for the wages at the time of the change were 
only ten cents an hour. Old people who could no longer 
work received a monthly allowance of $5.00. 


Photos by WILLIAM NOE 


Weeks before the transition, the women put in their 
bids for utensils at the kitchen where they received their food. 
These had been appraised at a nominal value and great care 
was taken to make distribution equal. 

On Monday following the transition, the women hurried 
to the kitchens to get their share of utensils. As I think 
back to that day, I can still hear the creaking of the wheel- 
barrows as the men wheeled home the pots and pans, silver- 
ware and china that theit wives had selected. 

The remaining groceries, canned fruits and vegetables, 
jams and jellies were divided among the eight to twelve fam- 
ilies of each kitchen. They came with tin pails to get their 
share of sauerkraut and sliced green beans in salt brine. They 
took home in bushel baskets their share of potatoes and 
onions from last summer’s harvest. 

My mother, who was a kitchen baas, asked me to divide 
the garden seed because she was too nervous to do it herself. 
I can still see the women gathered around me at the large 
table in the dining room eagerly awaiting their portion, as I 
carefully weighed the seed. Even garden tools were pur- 
chased and nearly every family took home some laying hens. 

Soon the kitchens were dismantled and empty; hearths 
were bare and cold. The family living in a kitchen house 
and still using the kitchen found it much more inexpensive 
and convenient to cook on a small oil stove than on the 
hearth which was designed for large scale cooking. The 
large baking oven that baked twenty to thirty pies at one 


Under old Amana system, women did kitchen work jointly. Here a group gathers outside kitchen to prepare some vegetables. 
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When Visiting the Amana Colonies 
Stop at the Sign of the Ox Yoke Inn 


Where youll find Amana foods served family style 


AMANA STEAK * HAM ° CHICKEN % SAUSAGE 


Three Large Air-conditioned Dining Rooms 
Private Rooms for Private Parties 
Serving Twelve Brands of Imported Beverages 
German Zither Music Every Tues., Thurs., Sat. Eve. 
Many Old Amana Antiques and Tools on Display 


« 
Open every day and Phone: 2344 Recommended by 
evening until 8 p.m. Tours arranged for private parties Duncan Hines & AAA 


TU OX YOKE INN UT 











Bill Buber's features--- 


Amana Foods 
Served Family Style 


Ham - Sausage - Steak 
Chicken - Sea Foods 


Born and raised in the Amana 
Colonies, Bill Zuber in his early years 
turned to professional baseball. After 
19 years in pro ball—which included 
service with the World’s Champion New 
York Yankees in 1943, the pennant- 
winning Boston Red Sox in 1946, and 
the Washington Senators—Bill came 
back to Amana. He purchased the 
century-old Homestead Hotel, where he 
now serves delicious foods, family style. 
He serves Amana _ specialties—dump- 
lings, fritters, pickled beets, and pickled 
ham on request. Open all year around 
except July Fourth and Christmas Day. 


Private Dining Room for Parties 


Bill Zuber's Restaurant 


Be sure to Visit Bill’s Dugout 


Located at Homestead, in the Amana Colonies 











time was no longer used as it was found too expensive to 
heat for just a pie or two. It was not long before the kitchens 
were remodeled into smaller kitchens and living quarters 
where practical. 

The recipes proved to be a problem. Of course, each 
kitchen baas had a recipe book, written in her own hand- 
writing, but these recipes were for portions of fifty and in 
the vernacular of the kitchen baas, depending on the size of 
the container she used in her kitchen. 

The housewives copied the recipes from her cookbook 
and then reduced them into smaller portions at home. It 
wasn’t long before they cooperated and when one worked 
out a recipe successfully she’d hand it on to her friends 
and neighbors. 

For instance, the recipe of Schupf Nudel (Potato Fingers) 
which was a favorite of many, read in my mother’s cookbook 
as follows: 


SCHUPF NUDEL 
1 black kettle of boiled potatoes 
2 handsful of salt 
10 eggs 
1 heaping sieve of flour 
Mix well 


There were no directions as how to prepare it, since this 
knowledge was handed down to the girls from the older 
women who taught them to cook. 

When trying to reduce this recipe one housewife had no 
idea how many quarts this particular black kettle held. She 
came over to my mother to find out who had bought it. 
Then she called on the new owner and had her measure the 
content. Finally the recipe for a family of six was reduced 
as follows: 


SCHUPF NUDEL 
1 1/2 quarts of small potatoes boiled 
with their jackets on 
When done peel and rice the potatoes. 
add: 1 teaspoon salt 
2 eggs 
1/2 cup flour 
1/2 teaspoon baking powder (optional) 


Mix the dough well. Then roll it out with floured hands 
in pieces approximately one inch in diameter and three inches 
long. Fry in deep, hot lard (same temperature as for dough- 
nuts) until a golden brown and well done inside. Serve hot 
with apple sauce. 

Other recipes that we reduced, often by trial and error, 
which still are favorites in our family are: 

(Continued on page 44) 





An old Amana kitchen had stove room for many utensils. 





FOR ROAD ECONOMY - COM/CRETE 


Concrete is the economical pavement for 
two-lane federal, state and county roads as 
well as for heavy-duty highways. Rigid con- 
crete pavement is moderate in first cost yet 
can be designed accurately for any legal 
axle load—and it will keep its load-carrying 
capacity throughout its long service life. 


Concrete costs less to maintain than other 
pavements as proved by average cost figures 
from official records of 28 State Highway 
Departments that report maintenance fig- 
ures by type of surface. Concrete highways 


also last much longer than any other type 
of pavement as proved by studies reported 
to the Highway Research Board. 

Moderate first cost + low maintenance 
cost +long life =low annual cost. With dur- 
able, low-annual-cost concrete less paving 
money is dissipated on maintenance, leaving 
more funds available for new construction. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
408 Hubbell Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement 
and concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 





RICE BALLS WITH LEMON SAUCE 

1 1/2 cups rice 5 cups water 

1/2 teaspoon salt 
Combine ingredients. Boil in top of double boiler for 
about one and a half hours or until all water is absorbed 
and rice is flaky and tender. Cool. Form into small 
balls and arrange in a deep dish. 

Sauce: 

3 cups water 2 egg yolks 

3 tablespoons cornstarch Juice of half a lemon 

3/4 cup sugar 





AMANA—Ox Yoke Inn. Amana Foods Served Family Style. 


Ronneburg Restaurant. Amana Dishes a specialty. 
AMES—-Solar Inn. US 69, 1 mile south of Ames. 
AVOCA—Wedgwood Tea Rooms. US 59, 64. Best in the Southwest. 


CHARITON—Charitone Hotel Cafe. 1 blk N. US 34-US 14. Open 
6 a.m.-8 p.m. Sunday 7 a.m.-2 p.m. Breskfast, lunches, dinners. 


Lake Vista, 1 mile east of town on US 34. 5 p.m.-12 p.m. 

DES MOINES—Babe’s, 417 Sixth Ave. Specializing in Italian Foods. 
Known the world over. 
Koffee Kup, 518 Euclid, US 6. Open daily except Tuesdays. 


Johnnie & Kays’. Fleur Drive, across from airport. Steaks are a 
Speciality. 


Latin King. 2200 Hubbell. US 6 and 63. Air conditioned. 


Rocky’s Steak House. Fleur Drive and Stanton, near the airport. 
Famous for thick steaks. 


Vie’s Tally-Ho Restaurant, 56th & Douglas, US 6 and 64. Famous 
for Good Food. Prime Steaks, Sea Foods, Italian Dishes. Open 
daily 5 p.m. Sunday at noon. Party rooms available. 


Wimpy’s Steak House. Distinction in Des Moines. South Union and 
Jackson. Open 11 a.m. ’til 11 p.m. 


FORT DODGE—Tony’s Famous Restaurant. South on US 169 & 20. 


GRINNELL—Monroe Hotel Cafe. US 6-US 146. Excellent food. 
Fish, chicken, steaks. Woman chef. Parties by reservation. 


HOMESTEAD—Bill Zuber’s Restaurant. Amana ham, sausage, steak 
and seafood. 


IOWA CITY—Blanchard’s Restaurant. US 218-US 6. Homecooked 
food and pastries. The finest in foods. 


KNOXVILLE—Scott’s Cafe, US 92-US 60. Open 5 a.m. to 8 p.m. 


The Little Cafe. Air conditioned. Conveniently located for tourists. 
North side US 60-US 92. 


MARSHALLTOWN—Lloyd’s Restaurant. In the Heart of Iowa on Hi- 
way 30. Come as you are. Open 11 a.m.-9 p.m. Closed Mondays. 


OTTUMWA—Neiswanger’s Cafe. The Unusual—Home Cooking. 


SPENCER--Tangney Hotel Coffee Shop, famous for fine foods. 





Listings in Guide to Good Eating in Iowa are paid 
advertisements. They have been selected, however, 
as the best places to eat in their area. We welcome 
written complaints about any eating place listed so 
that we can keep the list properly culled. 














Combine cornstarch and sugar, add water slowly until 
cornstarch is dissolved. Bring to a boil over a slow 
heat stirring constantly until mixture is smooth. Cook 
for about five minutes. Cool slightly, add the two well 
beaten egg yolks and lemon juice. 
Cool and pour over rice balls. Chill for at least two 
hours before serving. This will taste just as delicious 
the next day — if there is any left. 

APPLE POTATOES 
1 cup bread crumbs 
1/4 cup sugar 
1/4 cup butter 
1 teaspoon salt 


a 


large or 10 medium 
sized potatoes 

6 large or 10 medium 
sized apples 


Cover the peeled potatoes with water to which the salt 
has been added and cook until well done. Drain, and 
mash thoroughly. 
In the meantime, while the potatoes are boiling, peel the 
apples and cut them into small pieces. Cook them in as 
little water as possible. When tender, mash them and 
add the sugar. Add them to the mashed potatoes and 
mix well. 
Then melt the butter in a skillet and brown the bread 
cubes in it. Add them to the apple and potato mixture. 
This is especially delicious when served with roast 
chicken. 

LENTIL SOUP 


2 pounds meaty beef shank 1 small head of coarsely 
1 pound lentils shredded cabbage 

6 carrots sliced in round slices 1 tablespoon salt 

6 potatoes cut in small squares 3 quarts cold water 


Soak lentils over night in a kettle of cold water. Drain 
the next morning and put in kettle with beef shank, salt 
and water. Let come to a boil. Then add carrots. 
Cook for about an hour and a half over medium heat, 
then add potatoes and cabbage. Cook for another thirty 
minutes or until the vegetables and meat are tender. A 
little water may have to be added. Cut meat into bite- 
sized chunks and add to soup. 


CUCUMBER SALAD 
6 large cucumbers 1 large onion 
Handful of salt 
Peel and shred the cucumbers and onion. Mix well 
with the handful of salt. Let stand for an hour or until 
cucumbers have wilted and liquid covers them. Drain 
well and squeeze out as much liquid as you can. 
Sour Cream Dressing: 
1/2 cup sour cream 
1/4 cup vinegar 


Dash of pepper 


Combine the above ingredients and beat well with an egg 
beater. Pour over cucumbers; mix well. Taste to see 
if additional salt is needed, which is very seldom. Let 
stand an hour before serving. 


Husking corn was another job the women did together. 














CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS 


This summer.--in Eastern Iowa 
Whatever you do, wherever you go, 


You'll enjoy it more with rad... - 





Ninety-nine of every one hundred homes in WMT-Land have at least one radio. 
Nine post-war cars in every ten have a radio. 
And we even know farmers with radios on their tractors! 


So... wherever you go, whatever you do in Eastern Iowa, 
WMT Radio goes along with you. A constant companion which 
keeps you well-informed, entertained and relaxed. 


- CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS 


This Summer on WMT you'll be hearing the top stars ... the top shows on CBS... 
the finest network in the world. Plus... all your favorite WMT Radio personalities. 


Our entire program schedule is de- 


signed especially for your Summer- 
time listening pleasure. 


“THE VOICE 
OF IOWA” 


600 on your radio dial 





= SGD - SO - SEO - SHO - SUD - SAD - SED - SED - SED - SAD - SED - SED - SAO - SOD - SAD - SED - SED - SED - SAO - SEO - SUD - SO - SED - SED - SED - SED - SAD - 


CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS 


CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - GBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS - CBS 
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Yours... 


For Meals that 
Please! 





Country styl! 
PastEeuRizeo 


Pottage one 







Available at all Leading 
Eastern lowa Food Stores 














Don't scatter dust — Pick it up 


DUSORB 





makes ang cloth an absorbent 


dust cloth 


Economical, but cuts dusting 
time in half. 


Drop a card to DUSORB, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, for name of outlet nearest to you. 











BOUND VOLUMES 


Volume 1 of The lowan 
now available in a beau- 
tiful, hard-cover binding. 
Cost, including mailing, is 
$3.50. Name stamped on 
cover, 50c extra. Do not 
send your old magazines. 
Order TODAY from The 
lowan, Shenandoah, lowa. 
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The Amana Story 


(Continued from page 11) 


and extra shares of transferable, non- 
voting stock based on the number of 
years’ labor each one had devoted to the 
old Society. (It was charitably as- 
sumed that each man and woman had 
worked with equal diligence.) People 
bought their homes with shares of stock 
and went to work. 

Ailing brothers and sisters got well in 
a hurry—200 outside workers were sent 
home three months after the reorgani- 
zation. And the corporation saved $60,- 
000 in labor costs the first year. But, 
at the same time, there was much shak- 
ing of heads. The old folks quoted St. 
Paul—and the handed-down words of 
long-dead elders. They had little in- 
fluence now that church-going was a 
Sunday morning function instead of an 
11-times-a-week routine. 

Old frame houses that had never felt 
a coat of paint began to sparkle. Sav- 
ings and checking accounts grew in 
Cedar Rapids banks where only a few 
members had dared open secret ac- 
counts. Storekeepers learned modern 
merchandising and inventory control 
techniques. Willie “Zum Zum” Zuber 
left Amana to pitch for the New York 


Yankees. And in 1932 the people of 
Amana voted in their first national 
election. (The trustees supposedly 


voted for Hoover; most everyone else 
for Roosevelt.) Amana asked for no 
federal or state grants to expand its 
industry — except for a $25,000 Rural 
Electrification Administration loan to 
bring electricity to the homes and mills. 

On March 4, 1937, the shadows of 
70 years were banished from the mas- 
sive old houses first lit by tallow dip 
or lard oil lamps. Everything was 
ready. Electric lamps, irons, toasters 
and even electric trains were plugged 
into the new sockets. Suddenly, 200 
Amana homes glowed with a bright, 
new light. Neighbors laughed and 
waved to each other across the street. 
They could finally see into the shadows 
of the night. Women listened to the 
click of irons heating and young boys 
watched electric trains whistle around 
the living room. Amana was catching 
up fast. 

Teen-agers held their first dance in 
1933 and sat in their first Amana High 
School classes in 1935. That same high 
school has already sent 58 per cent of 
its 320 graduates to college. But, 
Amana loses most of its men and wo- 
men who earn advanced degrees — 
there’s no work for them here. The 
Colony still holds two-thirds of its high 
school graduates and many of the B. A. 
college graduates. 

William Heinze, who’s been teaching 





Amana children for 42 of his 64 years, 
still remembers the old days of year- 
around school, including two-hour ses- 
sions on Saturday morning. When he 
was growing up, Amana youngsters 
started school at 7:30 in the morning. 
At 10 o'clock the little girls and boys 
turned to their knitting lessons while 
the older boys went to work in the 
shops. From 12:30 to 3 they were back 
in class, and then worked outside until 
it was dark. 

Young William Heinze started teach- 
ing in a one-room school at Middle. 
Now he moves from room to room in 
the new grade school, teaching German 
to 4th, Sth and 6th graders—mostly so 
they'll be able to understand their Sun- 
day School lessons. 

Whether or not they speak German 
as well as their grandfathers—and most 
of them do—the young people know 
how to make a living in their compet- 
itive world. Amana Class A common 
stock valued at $50.00 in 1932 is worth 
$3,345.80 today. Now an Amana boy 
or girl who wants to buy into the cor- 
poration uses the time payment plan. 
To buy a share of voting stock today 
takes $500 in cash, plus the ability to 
pay off the balance in five years or 
less. The collateral—a paid-up share 
of stock—is usually put up by the par- 
ents of the young person. 

The new corporation members have 
to buy their stock between their 21st 
and 23rd birthdays. After 23, they 
must be voted in by two-thirds of the 
board or two-thirds of the votes cast by 
the membership. Six months after their 
21st birthday, young Amanites lose all 
medical and other benefits of corpora- 
tion members— unless they've got a 
stock-buying contract in force. 

Modern Amana is basically a_busi- 
ness enterprise. The villages are un- 
incorporated so they have no govern- 
ment. The usual functions of a city 
council and mayor are handled by the 
corporation’s board of directors. 
Schools, roads and law enforcement are 
under county jurisdiction. There are 
no city taxes—expenses are taken out 
of corporation earnings and, ultimately, 
out of the dividends. 

Today the Amana Society has 1,046 
members and another 700 non-members 
living in the villages. The Colony’s three 
doctors, two dentists and pharmacist are 
all paid a salary by the Amana Society 
to look after the health of its members. 
Doctors and dentists charge non-mem- 
bers the regular fees. When a Society 
stockholder takes his prescription to the 
pharmacy, he pays only the cost of ma- 
terials plus tax. The corporation pays 
the balance. Non-members pay the 
regular price. The bookkeeping gets 
complicated. 
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Amana’s welfare state hasn't been 
completely abandoned—just modified to 
suit the times. 

What about tomorrow? One can’t find 


out by knocking on any Amana door. 
The shoulder shrugs philosophically. 

“You've seen us from the outside. 
What do you think?” 


Amana Refrigeration 
(Continued from page 22) 


home freezers in 1945 — just as soon 
as it became apparent the war would 
soon be over. Starting with a 5-foot 
chest model, it shipped 5,100 freezers 
in 1946. 

As soon as the engineers were con- 
vinced that the upright freezer was 
more efficient than the chest type, 
Amana began producing units that 
looked like refrigerators and were as 
easy to use. They had a clear beat on 
the rest of the industry. While com- 
petitors claimed they wouldn’t work, 
Foerstner and his engineers kept pro- 
duction rolling on the new stand-up 
freezers. In 1953 most of the other 
major manufacturers followed their 
lead. In 1954, industry-wide produc- 
tion will be a 50-50 split between up- 
right and chest type freezers. Amana 
will produce 80 per cent uprights. 

Demand and production skyrocketed. 
Two independent research groups, Elec- 
trical Testing Laboratories and Con- 
sumers Union, gave Amana top rating 
in the freezer market. Foerstner and 
his plant had again outgrown their 
backing and facilities. 

In 1950 the Amana Society sold the 
refrigeration plant to a group of pri- 
vate investors headed by Howard Hall 
of Cedar Rapids, one of Iowa's chief 
industrialists. S. E. Coquilette, board 
chairman of the Merchants National 
Bank of Cedar Rapids, became treasurer 
and a member of the board of directors. 
George Foerstner remained in charge 
of production as executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of Amana 
Refrigeration, Inc. Today the company 
has nearly 40 stockholders—most of 
them Iowans. 

Factory space was doubled in 1951 
and another expansion in 1952 raised 
the assembly line quota to 300 freezers 
a day. In the spring of 1952 the board 
voted an additional $3,500,000 to 
double the plant size again and boost 
the output to 1,000 freezers a day. 
Amana Refrigeration can make that fig- 
ure now by working two shifts. 

Last year 1,250,000 Amana freezer 
units were moved into American kitch- 
ens. Foerstner expects that figure to 
jump another 150,000 in 1954. He also 
intends to jump Amana production an- 


other 30-40 per cent to meet the grow- 
ing market. 

There are 75 American distributors 
and outlets in 13 foreign countries. 
Best foreign outlets? Beigium and the 
Pacific island of Guam—and Hawaii 
and Alaska are both good. 

Today the company has $5,000,000 
invested in its home plant and outside 
special tooling equipment. Its national 
advertising budget of $1,000,000 a year 
has put the Amana name into America’s 
biggest magazines and over the air on 
national hookup radio and _ television 
shows. Amana Refrigeration was the 


first freezer manufacturer to send its 
own home economists all over the 
United States to teach housewives how 
to “cook with cold.” 

It's been a big jump from a single 
cooler to an annual production of 100,- 
000 home freezers. Many of the key 
executives grew up in Amana and join- 
ed Amana Refrigeration, Inc., in its 
early days. Others have grown up since 
Amana started building freezers — and 
they stayed at home to work. 

Where else can you work in a modern 
industrial plant and watch the cows 
gtaze during lunch? 
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Amana Craftsmen 
(Continued from page 33) 


with their hands, they start young. 
William Rettig started carrying coal 
into the Print Shop when he was ten 
years old and set his first stick of type 
at 13. And Amana’s newest printer 
asked for his first job at the shop 
when he was still too short to see over 
the composing table. Now Robert 
Trumphold is a full-time printer at 19 
after graduating from Amana High 
School and the general printing course 
at the State University of Iowa. 
Although the shop added a linotype 
machine to its equipment last year, at 
least half the work is still hand-set. 
Much of the handwork is fitting type 
into display layouts for advertising 








IOWA- LITHOGRAPHING-COMPANY 
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Groups Earn Cash! 


The lowan group-selling plan 
can bring in many dollars for 
projects, organization use. 


Has been successfully tried by 
church groups, women’s clubs, 
schools, scouts etc. 

Write to Circulation Dept., 

The lowan, Shenandoah, lowa, 
TODAY for full details. 
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clients as far away as Albuquerque, 
New Mexico. 

Thursday is press day at the Print 
Shop when the old platen press turns 
out the weekly Amana Society Bulletin 
at the rate of 1,000 papers an hour. 
This is a record for the old 1880 press 
that seems to perk up with age and get 
more spirit every year. Hand-powered 
in its youth, the press has been operated 
by steam, gasoline and electricity. 

The old press was young in the 19th 
century when all the Amana Bibles, 
hymnals and school books were printed 
in German and the Colonies had yet to 
become bilingual. The first books were 
hand-set from old manuscripts brought 
to the printer from Germany. 

Today the cases of German type 
gather dust in the storeroom. But the 
skilled workers in the Print Shop—and 
the rest of Amana — don’t sit still and 
wait for the dust to collect. They’re too 
busy making a living with their crafts- 
manship. 





Amana Farming 
(Continued from page 17) 


more. Now, milking time comes at 
2:30 in the afternoon while “morning” 
milking is in the middle of the night — 
2:30 a.m. Big tank trucks loaded with 
fresh milk for Iowa City are already 
out on the highway by 6:30 a.m. 

Milking machines are used at all the 
farms and each unit has a stainless 
steel, electrically refrigerated “cold 
wall” holding tank. Milking parlors 
have been built at Amana, South and 
West. Money has been set aside by the 
corporation for three more parlors to 
be built this year. One farm is still 
hesitating about making the switch from 
barn to parlor. 

Harry Geiger, Amana farm manager 
and a member of the corporation's 
board of directors, first installed the 
parlor system two years ago. At his 
plant, up to 10,000 quarts of milk a 
day are siphoned into the holding tanks 
in less than five hours of milking time. 
He uses a four-unit milker with an 
eight-stall parlor. 

“I like the parlor system for three 
reasons,” he says. “It reduced our 
operating costs, improved the health of 
the herd and stepped-up production 
one-third because we can handle more 
cows.” 

Amana farm managers don’t put all 
their thinking into cattle and hog prob- 
lems. They also look to the land it- 
self. Their rotation plans include con- 
tour plowing and grass farming. Five 
years ago they tried chemical fertilizers 
for the first time and have been in- 
creasing their use ever since. 





Two years ago the Amana Society 
and the United States Forest Service de- 
cided to pool their land and experience 
to find out what makes trees grow— 
and how they could grow better. Am- 
ana turned 4,000 acres of timberland 
over to the Forest Service with one goal 
in mind — to find out how to operate 
timbers at a profit and still not deplete 
the forests. Amana is learning to har- 
vest timber like a crop of corn. 

This, too, might be a surprise to 
Christian Metz who came to Iowa when 
the land hadn’t been turned and the 
forests had never heard the ring of the 
ax. But, once he got used to modern 
farming, he’d probably like it. He 
might even ask one of the workers 
where that stray horse over by the fence 
came from. 

“That horse? Oh, we don’t use them 
anymore. We just keep a few around 
so we can look at one now and then.” 





Straight and Simple Line 


(Continued from page 15) 


in the flowers climbing high on trellises 
which almost cover the houses in June 
and July. When you find warmth, it’s 
in the people—and the paintings of 
Flick and Noe. 

Both men are mature now, and are 
part-time artists with little or no formal 
training. But, they have the eye to see 
into the heart of their Amana and the 
talent to take its straight and simple 
line into the world of color and of per- 
spective. 

Carl Flick started painting in 1929 
when he was already 26 years old. 
Half of his face paralyzed by the long 
exposure to cold winds on hunting trips, 
Flick turned to his boyhood love of 
sketching to relieve the monotony of 
long days indoors. His first picture 
was copied from a calendar with his 
daughter’s crayons. Then he bought a 
few books on painting and some oils. 

“One day I heard that a Mr. Wood 
had painted in the Amanas. I wrote 
him a letter asking him what sort of 
brushes I should use and many other 
questions. Mr. Wood himself came to 
see me. He set aside the poster pictures 
I had painted and showed me what nice 
things I had to paint right at home. 
He opened my eyes to the beauties of 
my own surroundings and showed me 
how to sketch.” 

Taught and inspired by Grant Wood, 
Flick usually painted on Sunday after- 
noons or by lamplight. He began to 
see the familiar Amana scenes in ever- 
changing aspects of light and shadow, 
a whole new world of color. And he 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Straight and Simple Line 


(Continued from page 48) 


trained his eyes to see detail by turning 
his back on the subject to study its re- 
flection in a pocket mirror. 

“Funeral Procession”, hung at the 
National Exchange of American Art in 
New York and twice on tour with the 
American Federation of the Arts, is 
probably Carl Flick’s best known paint- 
ing. The ox-drawn wagon carrying the 
body in a plain wooden casket, the peo- 
ple following on foot through the 
street's lengthening shadows add to the 
solemnity of death. Here is a true ex- 
pression of what it has meant to be an 
Inspirationist and a product of genera- 
tions of orderly thinking. 

Flick’s “Amana Interior’ formerly 
hung at the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Fine Arts in Philadelphia. The com- 
fortable platform rocker set close to the 
old-fashioned woodburning stove, the 
thin winter sunshine, the cheerful 
striped carpeting, all suggest a warmth 
of comfort and peace that grayed color 
tones can’t deny. The painting hangs 
in the artist's living room now, and it 
suits it well. 

John Noe’s first painting in 1940 was 
an inevitable accident brought on by a 
strong sense of economy. 

“I bought some oils to paint the 
scenery I'd built for my son’s model 


railroad, and I just didn’t want to waste 
the paint.” 

His first picture was a Spanish-type 
Florida home copied out of a magazine. 
Next, he tried a “live” model — the 
sandstone house across the street. 

“I didn’t want anyone to see me 
painting, so I set the easel up in my 
living room and went to work.” 

At first he painted only when no one 
else was around. Finally, Mrs. Noe 
took a look. 

“There’s nothing wrong with them; 
why hide them?” 

From that day on John Noe has been 
painting out in the open all through 
the Amanas and last year spent his 
vacation in Wisconsin sketching old 
barns. Noe does his best work with a 
barn—rambling Amana or tall Wiscon- 
sin—for a subject. Here his natural- 
ism is at its best. The old weather- 
beaten sagging barns painted in faded 
reds have a subtle vibrant quality in 
spite of their disrepair. 

“Dilapidated Barn”, a brown-toned 
oil of the old Amana horse barn, won 
the popular vote at the Iowa State Fair 
in 1951 and the lowa Amateur Art Show 
in Cedar Rapids last March. 

A lot has happened to Amana since 
the early days of severe religious living 
that ruled out pictures on the wall. 
Today even its own artists can paint 
with a free hand. , 
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Touring Amana 
(Continued from page 29) 


buildings with slightly arched windows. 
All of the churches, except at Amana, 
are built of red brick. 

Returning to Amana, you _ head 
straight west, past the Amana cemetery 
on the left, to Middle Amana, the sec- 
ond largest village. Amana Lake with 
its duck blinds lies along the road near 
Middle. The best time to see the lake 
is in July when it is almost covered 
with yellow water lilies. 

Circle around the square at Middle, 
past the cattle barns, mellowed red 
brick houses, and the long, brick Middle 
Church. Here at Middle there’s only 
one sandstone building and it houses 
many of the old Colony records on 
dust-covered shelves. This is the Arch- 
ives Building, behind Middle Church. 

Modern Amana hustles along the 
assembly line of Amana Refrigeration, 
Inc. down the hill and across the 
millrace from Route 220. Take a 
half-hour guided tour of the plant and 
you'll follow freezers-in-the-making 
from the first cut of coiled steel to 
final painting and testing. 

For a step back in time, walk up 
the hill to the old Print Shop and the 
high school built in 1873. Type is 
still set by hand in the Print Shop and 
composed on lithograph stones hand- 
inlaid with flower patterns more than 
a century ago. 

Two old hand-operated wine presses 
are still used to squeeze rhubarb and 
grapes at Amana every summer. To 
see an old-fashioned wine cellar, check 
in with William Zuber at the Middle 
Store or Mrs. Ehrle over in Homestead. 

High Amana and West Amana lie 
along the highway west of Middle. 
The adventurous driver may want to 
take the back road going north from 
Middle past the baseball diamond and 
small park. This lane eventually brings 
you out on the back road to High 
Amana and past the little pine-bordered 
cemetery with a white picket fence. 

Incidentally, don’t fail to visit at 
least one of the cemeteries. The pines 
give them a _ remarkable cathedral 
atmosphere. All the markers are the 
same size. Society members and non- 
members are buried in separate portions. 

West Amana is particularly noted 
for its barns which offer excellent 
photographic possibilities. 

North of West are South and Upper 
South Amana. In South you'll find it 
easy to spot the 1879 school building 
by the bell on top of an old barn. This 
was Amana’s only gymnasium until the 
new school was built at Middle. The 
old school, no longer in use, is in front 
of the former “gym”. 
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Cross U. S. Highway 6 to Upper 
South where the Bakery and a few 
houses still mark the smallest of the 
seven villages. When you head back 
toward the highway, stop awhile and 
enjoy the view. There, from the top 
of the hill, is the best long shot in the 
area. But, you'll need a_ telephoto 
lens to capture it on film. 

Turn right on Highway 6 and zip 
over the five miles back to Homestead, 
youngest, longest, and narrowest of the 
Amanas. This is the town the Amana 
Society bought outright so it could 
have its own railroad depot. 

Another Amana point of interest 
lies between Homestead and Amana. 
It is the old Indian fish dam in the 
Iowa river which was featured in a 
color spread in the August-September 
lowan. The dam can be reached by 
parking near the bridge and walking 
west about two miles. 

Any trip to Amana would not be 
complete without trying some of its 
food. You can buy hams, summer 
sausage and the like at the various 
shops to take home. You can also 
enjoy some of Iowa’s best cooking at 
one of the four restaurants. 





Tenacious Lily 


(Continued from page 20) 


production on the land would mean 
extra dividends for the members. 

But when Dr. William J. Petersen, 
Superintendent of the Iowa State His- 
torical Society, heard of the plan he 
came to the defense of the lilies in an 
article in the August, 1951, issue of 
News for Members. Several newspapers 
followed with supporting editorials. 

Letters came to the Amana Society 
from nature lovers all over Iowa ex- 
pressing their interest in preserving the 
beauty spot. Few Amana residents 
knew of the plan to convert the pond 
into a cornfield until they read about 
it. The majority were not inclined to 
be dispossessed of their lilies. Public 
opinion had its way and the lily pond 
was saved. 

For many years Amana people had 
believed theirs was the only lotus lily 
pond in the United States. Many tour- 
ists shared their opinion. Actually, 
this particular lily ranges throughout 
the East and Middle West. 

This opinion is quite easily under- 
stood, since the flower is usually found 
thriving in the oxbows and quiet wa- 


(Continued on page 52) 








Anyone would be proud of these balloons 


Now in its 40th year, the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations is 
a bureau of standards in the 
paid publication field. 


Controlled by advertisers and 
advertising agencies, the ABC 
verifies the circulation state- 
ments of its publisher members. 


Publications working under 
the ABC must adhere to a rigid 
set of standards. 


It is, therefore, with a great 
deal of pride that THE IOWAN 
calls attention to its ABC 
membership. In the _ general 
magazine field only Wallace’s 
Farmer, Better Homes and 
Gardens and Successful Farm- 
ing, among magazines published 





in Iowa, also have this distinc- 
tion. 

Only 355 magazines and farm 
publications in the United States 
and Canada are members. 

The Iowan’s_ Publisher’s 
Statement for the period ending 
December 31, 1953 gives an 
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culation is IN IOWA. In addi- 
tion, an average of 1,456 copies 
do not qualify as paid circu- 
lation. 
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Tenacious Lily 





(Continued from page 51) 






ters of the rivers in spots that are not 
easily accessible and, therefore, are rare- 
ly seen. This yellow lotus lily is seldom 
found in isolated ponds. 

Because the lily had appeared by it- 
self, the legend developed that the only 
way it could have gotten there was 
through migratory birds who might 
have brought the seed with them from 









WESTMAR COLLEGE 
Le Mars, lowa 


Established 1900, co-educational liberal 
arts college. Offers standard liberal arts 
courses with pre-professional training. 


Conservatory of music . . . physical ed- 
ucation . . . teacher preparation .. . in- 
dustrial arts . . . home economics . 
commercial educational , . . aviation. 





either Africa or Asia. However, the 
theory of a bird carrying this pea-sized 
seed all the way from Africa to Iowa is 
very doubtful. 

Indians are known to have eaten the 
tubers and the seed of the lily. Since 
the seed was a concentrated food the 
Indians often carried it in their pouches 
on long hunting expeditions. They 
have also been known to plant the lily 
seed in quiet waters. 

Since it is possible for this lotus seed 
to lay dormant for several centuries in 
mud and spring back to life under fav- 





lowa School and College Directory 





——DES MOINES STILL COLLEGE— 
Of Osteopathy & Surgery 


Founded in 1898—S6 years of Serv- 
ice to Iowa and the World. 


Write director of admissions for com- 
plete information. 


orable conditions, the present location 
may have been an isolated pond cen- 
turies ago in which the lily may have 
been originally planted by the Indians. 

Or, since the lilies flourish in oxbows 
of rivers it is possible that at some time 
this pond was an oxbow of the Iowa 
River. 

Whatever may be the answer to the 
mystery, visitors are now assured that 
they will keep on witnessing the mag- 
nificent sight of the golden yellow lilies 
in bloom instead of passing by another 
Iowa cornfield. 






——PALMER SCHOOL 


of Chiropractic 





Davenport, lowa 


School catalog sent upon request. 








WILLIAM PENN COLLEGE—— 


Oskaloosa, lowa 


Co-educational liberal arts college . . 
offering standard courses for pre-profes- 
sional training. Christian service and so- 
cial work, home making, rural living, and 
teacher education. Operated by Quakers 
since 1873. Penn graduates are notably 
successful. 





——DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
Des Moines, lowa 


A middle-sized university. Nine colleges: 
liberal arts, education, fine arts, business 
administration, pharmacy, law, Bible 
graduate, and ity. Pre-professional 
courses in medicine, dentistry, engineer- 
ing. ROTC for men. 





——SIMPSON COLLEGE———___- 
Indianola, lewa 


Established 1860. Co-educational. Metho- 

dist church affiliated. 4 year college — 

standard liberal arts including music. 

Fully accredited. Write Director of Ad- 
i for plete information. 











——AMERICAN INSTITUTE———___ 
OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 


E. O. FENTON—Pres. 
Where futures are formed. Write for 
picture book. 


“Careers Unlimited.” 





——GRAND VIEW COLLEGE 
Des Moines, lowa 





2 year liberal arts college. Fully accredit- 
ed — church affiliated. Liberal arts and 
all pre-professional courses. For addi- 
tional information write Harry C. Jensen, 
Director of Admissions. 


ST. KATHARINE’S SCHOOL——. 


Fully accredited 70th year . . . controlled by 
Episcopal Diocese of Iowa. Offers girls sound 





Small classes. Sports include golf, riding and 
swimming. Fine Arts with hallet. Write for cata- 
log and ‘‘Education for Family Life.’’ Katherine 
Zierleyn, Head of School, Box I, Davenport, Ia. 








——CENTRAL COLLEGE 
Pella, lowa 


1858—1954. Over a century of service. B. 
A., degree in arts, sciences, music, physical 
education, home economics and business. 
Pre-professional work law, medicine, en- 
gineering, ministry. Teacher education- 
secondary amd elementary. 





-——GRINNELL 





o « « eo ec 1866 A 
DISTINGUISHED COLLEGE 
OF LIBERAL ARTS. 


——UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE—— 
Dubuque, lowa 


A fully accredited college of liberal 
arts now in its second century of 
serving America. 

For school catalog write Director of 
Admissions. 





COE COLLEGE 
Cedar Rapids 


AIR FORCE ROTC. Co-educational liberal arts 
college, Presbyterian-related. Founded 1851. B. 
A., B. Music degrees. Teacher education, Nurs- 
ing, Secretarial training, Business courses. Pre- 
professional preparation in engineering, law, 
{ 











medicine, dentistry. the ministry. 





——CORNELL COLLEGE 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


A liberal arts college — selective admis- 
sions — complete residential facilities. 
Co-educational, church related. BA de- 
grees in arts, music and sciences. Pre- 
professional courses. 

Write—Director of Admissions. 


——IOWA WESLEYAN COLLEGE— 
Mount Pleasant, lowa 


A fully-accredited, Church Related 
College, Oldest in the state of Iowa. 
Co-educational . . . 4 year college. 
For information write Director of 
Public Relations. 


WARTBURG COLLEGE———— 


Waverly, lowa 


Founded in 1852, Co-educational, fully ac- 
credited. Offers liberal arts courses in- 
cluding work toward three different bach- 
elor’s degrees. Pre-professional courses. 
Short 2-year courses in teachers’, busi- 
ness, parish workers’. Write director of 
admissions. 











——LUTHER COLLEGE 





Decorah, lowa 


Church related liberal arts college estab- 
lished in 1861. Co-educational, fully ae- 
credited. Courses offered in preparation 
for entrance to graduate and professional 
schools and industry. 


Write, Director of Admissions 








IOWA SCHOOLS ARE 
EDUCATIONAL LEADERS 
When planning your future school- 
ing or that of your child consider 
these. They will be glad to supply 
you with literature without obligation. 
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